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We describe high-level trends in the literature and summarize consistent 
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INTRODUCTION 


Religion and spirituality are integral aspects of human experience for most people, often pro- 
foundly influencing the way they live and make sense of the world. Despite a well-documented 
decline in religious identification and participation in many parts of the West, the proportion of 
the global population that identifies as religious—around four in five people, currently—remains 
high and is expected to increase in the coming decades, reaching a projected 87.5% by 2060 (Pew 
Res. Cent. 2017). In the United States, where we live and work, the proportion who describe them- 
selves as religious and/or spiritual is approximately 82% (Lipka & Gecewicz 2017). Many adults 
in this population who work full time occupy more of their waking hours working than doing 
anything else. As they reflect on how their work fits into the bigger picture, an obvious question 
emerges for people of faith seeking to live integrated lives: How can I work in a way that aligns 
with my religious or spiritual worldview? Scholars interested in understanding the intersection of 
religion and/or spirituality and work have questions as well: What role do religion and spirituality 
play in how people think about or experience their work, and vice versa? What role do (or should) 
religion and/or spirituality play within organizational life, especially in an increasingly diverse and 
pluralistic culture? 

For many years, questions like these were simply off the table as appropriate and respectable 
matters of study within psychology. This was not always the case; religion and spirituality were 
popular topics in the early years of the discipline, marked most notably by William James’s [1985 
(1902)] The Varieties of Religious Experience. But this flurry of early research gave way to a decades- 
long dead period beginning in the late 1920s, in which systematic inquiry into religion and 
spirituality was taboo and almost totally absent from the literature. This shift was largely due 
to the prevailing emphasis in psychology at the time on naturalism, reinforced by psychoana- 
lytic and behaviorist accounts of human nature (Paloutzian 2016). The tide began to turn with 
Allport & Ross’s (1967) classic paper on intrinsic—extrinsic religious orientation and prejudice in 
the Journal of Personality and Social Psychology. This paper triggered renewed interest in research 
on religion and spirituality during the last decades of the 1900s, which dramatically accelerated 
after the turn of the century. Today, the psychology of religion and spirituality is global and vi- 
brant, a mature subdiscipline with its own journals, textbooks, edited handbooks, national and 
international conferences, and division (36) of the American Psychological Association. 

Research on religion and spirituality within organizational behavior and management followed 
a similar trajectory. It is difficult to find papers on faith and the work environment within these 
fields prior to 1970. A few appeared during the 1970s and 1980s. Beginning in the 1990s, however, 
seminal papers introduced the field of workplace spirituality. These triggered a burst of scholarly 
activity aiming to define workplace spirituality, present case studies, suggest relevant organiza- 
tional practices, and lay the foundation for theory. In contrast to the heavy empirical focus in the 
broader psychology of religion and spirituality, however, this early period of workplace spirituality 
scholarship was light on quantitative methods, instead emphasizing advocacy (Neal et al. 2022). 
That began to change as workplace spirituality measures were introduced in the early 2000s. This 
period also saw the establishment of the Management, Spirituality and Religion interest group 
within the Academy of Management; the new Journal of Management, Spirituality & Religion (in 
2004); and the first comprehensive handbook (Giacalone & Jurkiewicz 2003). Although still poorly 
represented in top journals, workplace spirituality research has broadened and globalized over the 
last two decades, as we review below. 

At the same time as the interest in religion and spirituality in the workplace was building among 
academics, there was a burgeoning interest among workplace practitioners. In the United States, 
this may have been driven, at least initially, by a need to comply with legal regulations, including 
Title VII of the 1964 Civil Rights Act, which made it illegal to discriminate in the workplace on the 
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basis of an employee’s religion. Subsequent clarification by the Equal Employment Opportunity 
Commission included religious harassment as a type of illegal discrimination. Increasing glob- 
alization beginning in the 1980s brought with it an increasingly religiously diverse workforce. 
Organizations found themselves not only wanting to avoid legal challenges but also seeking to 
support the needs of those from different religious communities in the same workplace. Popular 
press articles about religion at work proliferated. Employee interest groups focused on religious 
identity formed in many larger companies. Workplace chaplaincy programs went mainstream. In 
many ways, the research struggled to keep up. 

The terms religion, spirituality, and workplace spirituality have proven notoriously difficult to 
define in a way that attracts widespread agreement. However, over the course of our review pe- 
riod, some conceptual coalescing has occurred. For example, content analyses of definitions from 
more than 500 articles within the psychology of religion and spirituality culminated in a sum- 
mary definition of spirituality as “a search for or relationship with the sacred”; the sacred refers 
to “manifestations of the divine, existential meaningfulness, or an ultimate concern as perceived 
by an individual” (Harris et al. 2018, p. 14). In turn, “religiousness” was defined as “ritual, insti- 
tutional, or codified spirituality which is culturally sanctioned” (p. 14). Perceiving the sacred is 
arguably what makes religion and spirituality unique, distinct from (and not reducible to) other 
phenomena. A similar definitional convergence has occurred within research on workplace spiri- 
tuality. However, in contrast to the emphasis on the sacred within the psychology of religion and 
spirituality, workplace spirituality is commonly defined using three dimensions: an inner life (i.e., 
inner spiritual needs people bring with them to work), meaningful work (i.e., a sense of alignment 
between one’s work and a broader sense of life meaning), and a sense of community (i.e., sharing, 
mutual obligation, and commitment to others; Ashmos & Duchon 2000, Houghton et al. 2016). 
These different definitional approaches reflect a rather persistent disconnect between research in 
the psychology of religion and spirituality and research on workplace spirituality. We find such 
disciplinary silos unfortunate, and hope this review adds to the accumulating signs of increasing 
cross-fertilization (Hill & Dik 2012). 

Our approach to this review is as follows. First, we summarize the high-level trends and patterns 
of results we observed. Next, we offer a critical analysis of four challenges this area of research 
currently faces. As we do so, we make suggestions for future research and outline applications for 
organizational practice. 


RESEARCH ON RELIGION, SPIRITUALITY, AND THE WORKPLACE 
Method 


To identify So articles, we ran a search of the PsycInfo database using the terms and Boolean 
(an Te ANT TEURS F EN 


*” OR “career” or “vocation*” OR “orga- 
ing.” We limited the search to titles 


operators 
and eywords from peer-reviewed articles published in a print or online in 2009 and later (through 
November 21, 2022, the date our search was conducted) to focus on the literature that emerged 
after publication of the landmark Handbook of Workplace Spirituality and Organizational Performance, 
Second Edition (Giacalone & Jurkiewicz 2010). This search resulted in more than 1,700 articles. 
We removed duplicates and reviewed abstracts to identify only those articles that were clearly re- 
lated to religion and/or spirituality and some aspect of work, career, or organizational behavior. 
This screening resulted in 540 articles. 

To focus our review on articles with the greatest impact within the organizational behavior 
and organizational psychology literature, we implemented the following steps. First, we retained 
articles published in journals with a Social Sciences Citation Index Impact Factor of 3.0 or higher. 
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(A few articles were published in journals that were not indexed; these were excluded at this step.) 
Next, we narrowed our focus further by retaining articles from journals in the business, man- 
agement, and applied psychology categories in the Journal Citation Reports database. (We made 
an exception by retaining papers published in the Journal of Management, Spirituality & Religion, 
which is classified in the religion category). Of the articles that were in journals with an Impact 
Factor below 3.0 and/or in a database category other than business, management, or applied psy- 
chology, we also retained those with 20 or more Semantic Scholar citations. These steps resulted 
in a narrowed pool of 324 articles. To further refine our focus on the most impactful articles, we 
removed those with little evidence of impact. We did so by separating the remaining articles by 
year and removing each one that fell in the bottom quartile of the number of citations among 
papers published each year. (We excluded the years 2021 and 2022 from this step because of how 
recently they had become available.) After this step, 258 articles remained. Finally, while read- 
ing the papers, we identified another nine for exclusion. These papers made it through the initial 
screens, but a careful reading revealed that they were only indirectly related to spirituality, reli- 
gion, and some aspect of work or career behavior. The remaining 249 articles served as the focus 


upplemental Material > of our review (for a complete list, see the Supplemental Material). 


High-Level Trends 


The articles that met our inclusion criteria were published in 66 journals spanning human 
resources, management, business, religion, health, culture, leadership, psychology, psychiatry, 
women’s studies, nursing, criminal justice, sociology, and education. Nearly half were published 


Annals) to 0.56 (Educational Sciences: Theory & Practice), but very few of the articles in our final set 
were found in top journals. Notably, this area of research is highly international, with 43 coun- 
tries represented in author affiliations and participant locations. Most articles originated within 
the United States (100, or 40%), United Kingdom (23, or 9%), Canada (16, or 6%), India (16, or 
6%), and China (14, or 6%), but many regions beyond these were represented, including countries 


across Africa, Asia, Europe, Oceania, and the Americas (Figure 1). Figure 2 summarizes these and 
other characteristics of the included articles. 

Much research on religion, spirituality, and the workplace used the workplace spirituality per- 
spective that emerged within organizational behavior and management. However, despite setting 
the boundaries of our review mainly around organizational psychology and organizational behav- 
ior journals, our inclusion criteria captured many studies—nearly two-thirds of our final set—that 
draw from literatures beyond workplace spirituality per se, such as the psychology of religion and 


by Harris et al. (2018). Given the complex nature of faith constructs, a wide range of scales as- 
sessing diverse aspects of religion and spirituality were deployed. Many of these were developed 
within the psychology of religion and spirituality, 
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# of publications 


1 2-4 5-7 8-100 


| 2-4 publications | 5-7 publications 8-100 publications 


Belgium 1 Indonesia 4 Turkey 7 United States 100 
Finland 1 Brazil 3 Thailand 6 United Kingdom 23 
Ghana 1 Iran 3 Germany 5 Canada 16 
Hungary 1 Israel 3 Portugal 5 India 16 
Kenya 1 South Korea 3 China 14 
Morocco 1 Lebanon 3 Australia 9 
Netherlands 1 New Zealand 3 Malaysia 9 
Nigeria 1 Norway 3 Pakistan 9 
Palestine 1 Sweden 3 
Saudi Arabia 1 Taiwan 3 
Spain 1 Austria 2 
UAE 1 France 2 
Uganda 1 Greece 2 
Vietnam 1 Ireland 2 

Italy 2 

Jordan 2 

South Africa 2 


Figure 1 


Countries represented in author affiliations and participant locations. Darker orange corresponds to larger numbers of studies. 


Seven in ten articles within our review (178, or 71%) were empirical studies (quantitative or 
qualitative). Of these, the vast majority (88%) used employee participants; 15 articles (8%) used 
student samples, and 8 used other sources (e.g., economic data). The employees represented a 
diverse range of occupations, including university faculty and staff (Aboramadan & Dahleez 2021), 
nurses (Ada et al. 2021), hotel staff (Lata & Chaudhary 2020), fast food service workers (Beehner 
& Blackwell 2016), religious workers and clergy (Bickerton et al. 2014), teachers and other school 
employees (Chirico 2017), working mothers (Hall et al. 2012), public sector employees (Hassan 
et al. 2021), and many more. 
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Country (top five) n (%) | | Use of theory n (%) 
79 (31.7) United States 100 (40.1) Established theory from 127 (51.0 
37 (14.9) United Kingdom 23 (9.2) organizational behavior or allied field 
12 (4.8) | | Canada 16 (6.4) | | Theory unique to religion, spirituality, 45 (18.0 
7 (2.8) | | India 16 (6.4) | | or workplace spirituality 

6 (2.4) | | China 14 (5.6) | | Research questions unguided by theory 55 (22.0 
aa — | Other 30 (12.0 

Publication year n (%) 
Quantitative 128 (51.4) | | 2022 Vani toNov21) 15 (6.0) | | Setting (top ten) n (%) 
+ Cross-sectional 105 (42.2 2021 28 (11.2) | | Multiple industries 45 (18.1 
+ Longitudinal or follow-up 13 (5.2 2020 19 (7.6) | | Health care 20 (8.0 
+ Experimental or quasi-experimental 9 (3.6 2019 22 (8.8) | | Entrepreneurs 20 (8.0 
+ Other 6 (2.4 2018 7 (2.8) | | Undergraduate and/or graduate students 15 (6.0) 
Qualitative 50 (20.1 2017 21 (8.4) | | Religious workers and clergy 14 (5.6) 
Mixed-method 3 (1.2 2016 17 (6.8) | | Faculty and/or staff within higher education 7 (2.8 
Case study 2 (0.8 2015 24 (9.6) | | Finance workers 6 (2.4 
Conceptual/theoretical/review 73 (29.3 2014 20 (8.0) | | Hospitality 6 (2.4 
Applied 2 (0.8 2013 14 (5.6) | | Teachers and other school employees (K-12) 5 (2.0 
2012 18 (7.2) | | Telecommunication 4(1.6 

2011 14 (5.6) 

2010 15 (6.0) 

2009 15 (6.0) 


Figure 2 


Characteristics of the papers included in this review (7 = 249). Categories presented are journal (top five only), type of paper/method, 
country (top five only; for more detail, see Figure 1), publication year, use of theory, and setting. Setting refers to industry populations 
from which participants were selected; thus, only empirical articles are included in the frequencies. 


Our review revealed substantial theoretical diversity as well. Just over one-fifth (22%) used 
relatively simple research designs that answered a research question without clear guidance from 
theory. However, more than half (127, or 51%) imported one or more established theories from 
organizational behavior or an allied field to formulate and test hypotheses related to spirituality 
at work. Another 18% used theories unique to research on religion, spirituality, and workplace 
spirituality (e.g., spiritual leadership theory). The remaining articles presented ad hoc hypotheses 
often used to inform a particular structural equation model (6%), deployed a grounded theory ap- 
proach meant to inform the development of new theory (4%), or were review papers summarizing 
a range of theories (2%). 

Just over half (128, or 51%) of the articles in our review used quantitative methods. Of these, 
105 (82%) used a cross-sectional design, 13 (10%) were longitudinal, and 9 (7%) were exper- 
imental or quasi-experimental (2% were “other”). Variables related to religion, spirituality, or 
workplace spirituality were positioned as the predictor in 91 of these articles, a moderator in 
30 articles, a mediator in 13, and an outcome in 5. Beyond quantitative articles, 50 (20%) used 
qualitative methods and 3 (1%) used a mixed-method approach. Just under one-third of the arti- 
cles (77, or 31%) were conceptual or theoretical, offered a systematic or narrative review, presented 
a case study, or had an applied focus. Of the 178 empirical (quantitative and qualitative) articles, 
the overwhelming majority (167, or 94%) used an individual level of analysis. A total of 22 (12%) 
used an organizational level of analysis, 4 (2%) a group level, 3 (2%) a community or societal level, 
and 3 (2%) a state or national level; 1 article investigated dyadic interactions. (Articles could be 
coded into more than one analysis level, yielding a total percentage greater than 100%.) 


Summary of Findings 


In this section, we summarize the research questions and findings from the empirical articles we 
reviewed. Our emphasis is not an evaluation of the merits or quality of the research but rather 
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Table 1 Outcomes of quantitative research’ on religion, spirituality, and workplace spirituality 


Category Frequently studied variables 
Attitudes (n = 82 outcomes Satisfaction (job, career, work, life, work-life), organizational commitment, workplace 
measured) engagement, job involvement, work—family conflict, work—family balance, work—family 
enrichment, turnover intentions 
Behaviors (n = 41 outcomes Performance, productivity, proactive workplace behaviors, prosocial/helping behaviors, 
measured) proenvironmental behaviors, organizational citizenship behaviors, counterproductive 
(disruptive/uncivil/aggressive) work behavior, innovative workplace behavior 
Other individual-level Burnout, exhaustion, stress, well-being, perceiving a calling, ethical judgments, employee health, 
outcomes (7 = 70 outcomes social connection, work values, career and life decisions, leadership style, perceptions of 
measured) others, experiences of discrimination 
Collective-level outcomes Organizational performance and effectiveness, customer service ratings, financial outcomes 
(n = 9 outcomes measured) (e.g., earnings management, financial reporting quality, gender-based wage gaps) 


Outcomes reported here were measured across the 123 quantitative studies that positioned religion, spirituality, or workplace spirituality as a predictor, 


moderator, or mediator. Numbers do not sum to 123 because many studies used multiple measures. 


an understanding of the questions researchers are exploring and the patterns of results that have 
emerged. We begin with the various outcomes that religion, spirituality, and workplace spirituality 
are thought to influence. 


Outcomes in quantitative studies. Across the 128 quantitative studies we reviewed, all but 
5 categorized measures of religion, spirituality, and/or workplace spirituality as predictor, me- 
diator, or moderator variables. In these 123 studies we identified 78 distinct outcomes that were 
assessed, with many variables measured across multiple studies and many studies identifying more 
than one outcome. We categorized the outcome variables into four groups (Table 1): 


1. Attitudes, including job satisfaction, organizational commitment, workplace engagement, 
and turnover intentions. 

2. Behaviors at work, including prosocial behaviors, workplace performance behaviors, 
disruptive behaviors, and innovative workplace behavior. 

3. Other individual outcomes, including health and well-being, burnout, ethical judgments, 
values, leadership style, and discrimination. 

4. Collective-level outcomes, including organizational performance and group effectiveness. 


The attitudinal category (82 variables) and the other individual outcome category (70 variables) 
were by far the most frequently assessed across studies in our review. Behavioral outcomes were 
less common but were also regularly assessed, with 41 variables measured across all studies. Col- 
lective outcomes were least common; only nine outcome variables were measured at the group, 
organizational, community, state, or national level among the quantitative studies in our review. 


Attitudinal outcomes. Positive attitudinal variables such as job and life satisfaction, organizational 
and job commitment, and engagement at work were measured in 42 studies. Negative attitudi- 
nal variables, including turnover intentions and role conflict, were measured in 17 studies. Most 
of them found that religion, spirituality, and workplace spirituality variables were positively asso- 
ciated with positive attitudinal variables and negatively associated with negative ones. However, 
beyond this high-level summary, it was quite difficult to identify many clear themes in this liter- 
ature. This was primarily because the religion, spirituality, and workplace spirituality predictors 
were so varied; they included spiritual well-being, religiosity, spiritual resources, religious iden- 
tity, spiritual formation, expressions of religiosity, work sanctification, spiritual climate, workplace 
spirituality, spiritual leadership, and more. 
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The most consistent finding across this huge range of religion, spirituality, and workplace 
spirituality predictors was their relationship with satisfaction, including job, career, work, life, 
and work-life satisfaction. For example, religious expression at work was modestly related to job 
satisfaction for a national sample of workers in the United States (Daniels et al. 2022), as was ob- 
jective religiousness, measured by frequency of prayer and attendance at religious services among 
Catholic teachers in Italy (Chirico 2017). Chinese nurses who positively evaluated the spiritual 
climate of their organization reported higher job satisfaction (Zhang et al. 2019). Similarly, a 
survey of diverse working adults in the United States revealed that faith-friendly organizations 
had higher employee satisfaction regardless of employees’ faith identity or adherence (Park & 
Martinez 2022). Work sanctification—a psychological process through which work is viewed as 
having spiritual significance—was positively associated with job satisfaction among nurses (Ada 
et al. 2021) and working mothers (Hall et al. 2012), as was spiritual intelligence for Nigerian uni- 
versity staff (Oyewunmi et al. 2021) and each of the three dimensions of workplace spirituality 
among managers in India (Pawar 2009) and white-collar workers in South Africa (van der Walt 
& de Klerk 2014). Religious identity positively predicted job and career satisfaction for Christian 
women managers, who had higher levels of satisfaction than their Muslim counterparts in Lebanon 
(Tlaiss & Mendelson 2014). Although spirituality measured by the Spiritual Orientation Inven- 
tory (Elkins et al. 1988) positively predicted job satisfaction among Jewish Israeli nurses, a negative 
relationship between job satisfaction and the transcendent subscale of the inventory was also found 
(Lazar 2010)—the only negative relationship with satisfaction we observed. Finally, religious role 
involvement buffered the negative relationship between work—family conflict and life satisfaction 
for African American workers drawn from a national sample (Henderson 2016). Overall, religion 
and spirituality have an almost uniformly consistent and positive relationship with satisfaction at 
work. 

Positive relationships were also consistently found between the predictors of religion, spiritual- 
ity, and workplace spirituality and the attitudinal criterion variables of organizational commitment 
and work engagement. Scores on measures of work sanctification (Ada et al. 2021), spiritual intel- 
ligence (Oyewunmi et al. 2021), spiritual leadership (Fry et al. 2017), and workplace spirituality 
were all positively related to organizational commitment across diverse samples (e.g., Gatling et al. 
2016, Milliman et al. 2018, Pawar 2009). Spiritual resources (i.e., a reported sense of connection 
with the divine) were also found to predict work engagement (e.g., Bickerton et al. 2014)—as did 
workplace spirituality (Petchsawang & McLean 2017), spiritual formation (Baker & Lee 2020), 
and expressions of religiousness at work (Daniels et al. 2022). 

Work-family or role conflict, work-life or work—family balance, and work-family enrichment 
were also regularly examined as outcomes. Here, again, the results reveal a consistent relationship 
between religion, spirituality, and workplace spirituality measures and these outcomes. Work- 
place spirituality positively predicted work-family enrichment among public sector employees 
in Malaysia (Hassan et al. 2021), and religious role involvement was positively related to employ- 
ees’ perceptions of work-family balance among practicing Hindus in the United States (Patel & 
Cunningham 2012). Similarly, among Australian Muslim men, Sav (2019) found religiosity pos- 
itively predicted work-life balance and buffered the link between job demands and work-life 
conflict. In the negative frame, spiritual well-being was inversely related to work—family conflict 
for South Koreans in diverse industries (Hunsaker 2021). This may be because religiosity is also 
associated with lower job involvement and fewer hours worked (Horvath 2015), which would likely 
result in less work—family conflict for these workers. 

The last frequently examined attitudinal variable was turnover intentions. Here, there was an 
inverse relationship. Employees’ intentions to leave their organizations were negatively related to 
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religiousness (Chirico 2017), work sanctification (Ada et al. 2021), workplace spirituality (Milliman 
et al. 2018), and each of the latter’s three dimensions (Gatling et al. 2016). Furthermore, among 
community mental health professionals, personal spirituality moderated the relationship between 
workplace spirituality and intentions to stay, strengthening their link (Hong 2012). Among reli- 
gious workers, spiritual resources negatively predicted turnover intentions, a relationship that was 
fully mediated by work engagement (Bickerton et al. 2014). 

Beyond the individual, there are also factors reflecting a collective approach to religion or 
spirituality that link to employees’ turnover intentions. For example, employees of faith-friendly 
organizations report lower turnover intentions in comparison to those of other organizations 
(Park & Martinez 2022), as do nurses in organizations with a positive spiritual climate (Zhang 
et al. 2019). The exception to these consistent findings was from one of the very few experimen- 
tal studies we reviewed. In this study, the implementation of a workplace spirituality program did 
not significantly influence turnover intentions, and the authors concluded that such programs may 
not be an effective intervention strategy to address turnover (Beehner & Blackwell 2016). Another 
explanation could be that the particular intervention was not effective at increasing workplace spir- 
ituality or that the consistent correlation between workplace spirituality and turnover intentions 
does not reflect a unidirectional causal link. 


Behavioral outcomes. Behavioral outcomes were less common than attitudinal outcomes, but they 
were still well represented in the articles we reviewed. Two primary categories of behavioral out- 
comes were measured across these studies: (4) job performance and productivity and (b) extrarole 
behaviors (both positive and negative). 

Performance and productivity are notoriously difficult to measure in real-world settings, which 
is likely one reason for the limited number of articles addressing this topic. As with the atti- 
tudinal variables, the findings here were generally positive; religion, spirituality, and workplace 
spirituality variables were associated with higher levels of performance, whether performance 
was self-reported (e.g., Aboramadan & Dahleez 2021, Chirico 2017) or assessed by peers and 
supervisors (e.g., Osman-Gani et al. 2013). The studies in this category were more likely than 
those evaluating attitudinal variables to identify and measure the mechanisms through which 
the predictors were linked with performance. Consequently, these studies often examined medi- 
ator and moderator variables. One study of Pakistani workers showed that those with religious 
faith (primarily Muslim) were more likely to report guilt expressions about social undermin- 
ing behaviors, which paradoxically led to increased performance outcomes (Dar et al. 2023). 
A quasi-experimental study of workers at a large Thai company showed that meditation prac- 
tices partially mediated the relationship between workplace spirituality and work performance 
(Petchsawang & Duchon 2012). And another study of supervisor-subordinate dyads showed that 
religiousness buffered the negative association between stress and performance (Azeem et al. 
2023). 

Extrarole behaviors were the most common behavioral outcome across the studies we re- 
viewed. These outcomes ranged from prosocial, helping, and organizational citizenship behaviors 
(OCBs) to disruptive, uncivil, and aggressive behaviors. Not surprisingly, the religion, spiritual- 
ity, and workplace spirituality variables were most often positively related to prosocial behaviors 
and negatively related to the counterproductive work behaviors (e.g., Kazemipour & Amin 2012, 
Kutcher et al. 2010). Spiritual leadership was a particular area of focus for studies examining 
extrarole behaviors. Spiritual leadership positively predicted OCBs among Turkish principals 
(Kaya 2015), extrarole behaviors among employees in Taiwan (Chen & Li 2013), and proactive 
workplace behaviors in China (Chen et al. 2019). Consistent with theory, spiritual leadership pre- 
dicted OCBs through the mediating effect of calling and membership (Hunsaker 2016) and also 
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predicted proenvironmental behavior through the mediating effect of workplace spirituality (Afsar 
et al. 2016). 

Moderating effects for religion, spirituality, and workplace spirituality variables were also ob- 
served when extrarole behavior was the criterion variable. Among school employees, spirituality 
moderated the relationship between trait cynicism with OCBs and counterproductive work be- 
haviors. Specifically, for high scorers on a spirituality scale, cynicism was positively associated with 
OCBs and negatively associated with counterproductive work behaviors. However, the inverse 
directions were found for these relationships among those low in spirituality (James et al. 2011). 
With participants from academic institutions and hotels in India, workplace spirituality moderated 
the relationship between Dark Triad traits and incivility behaviors, weakening the link between 
incivility behaviors with narcissism and psychopathy but strengthening the relationship between 
incivility behaviors and Machiavellianism (Lata & Chaudhary 2020). Finally, Islamic work ethic 
was found to strengthen the relationship between workplace spirituality subscales and employee 
helping behaviors for workers in Pakistan (Ahmed et al. 2019). 


Other individual outcomes. We identified numerous individual outcomes that were neither attitu- 
dinal nor behavioral in the studies we reviewed, but fewer variables in this category were measured 
across multiple studies. Consequently, summarizing the findings here is challenging. This category 
captured outcomes including the experience of calling, ethical judgments, employee health, social 
connection, work values, career and life decisions, leadership style, perceptions of others, experi- 
ences of discrimination, and more. The few variables that were measured across multiple studies 
included burnout, exhaustion, stress, and well-being. Once again, the role of religion, spirituality, 
and workplace spirituality variables was largely beneficial, with such factors frequently buffering 
the relationship between various challenging experiences and burnout or exhaustion outcomes at 
work. 


Collective-level outcomes. The most notable aspect of the outcomes evaluated at the collective 
level was simply how few there were. By and large, the set of articles we reviewed focused pri- 
marily on individual-level outcomes, but a few attended to organizational-level outcomes, and at 
least three focused on comparing data cross-nationally. Specific outcomes here included organi- 
zational performance and effectiveness; customer service ratings; and a variety of evaluations of 
financial outcomes such as earnings management, financial reporting quality, agency costs, and 
gender-based wage gaps. Generally, the predictive variables in these studies were also assessed at 
a collective level, using measures such as organizational spiritual climate, country-level religiosity, 
and organizational religious identity (e.g., Catholic hospitals compared with nonsectarian hospi- 
tals). Like the other three categories of outcome variables, these studies tended to demonstrate 
religion, spirituality, or workplace spirituality as a positive predictor of various collective-level 
outcomes. Spiritual climate was associated with customers’ positive experience of employees’ ser- 
vice in manufacturing and service sectors (Pandey et al. 2009); workplace spirituality predicted 
organizational effectiveness among academics in India (Sharma & Singh 2021); higher religiosity 
at the country level was associated with higher financial performance of banks (Kanagaretnam 
et al. 2015); and firms headquartered in regions with strong religious adherence were less likely 
to engage in risky financial behavior (Menezes Montenegro 2017). 

An exception to the rule of positive outcomes associated with religious predictors was 
Sitzmann & Campbell’s (2021) research on gender wage gaps. This research was notable not 
only for its findings that are in tension with other research on religion/spirituality and collective- 
level outcomes but also because of its theoretical model and high-quality methodology. Across 
three separate studies using a mix of archival data from 140 countries and 50 US states, as well as 
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experimental manipulations in a lab setting, these authors found that religiosity was consistently 
associated with lower pay for women relative to men. In their lab studies the authors manipulated 
participants’ perception of an organization’s religious values and related policies and demonstrated 
a causal effect on the gender wage gap. 


Summary of quantitative outcomes evaluated. We assessed four categories of outcome variables 
across the 128 quantitative articles we reviewed. Attitudinal and other individual outcomes were 
the most frequently measured, behavioral outcomes were somewhat less common, and collective- 
level outcomes were rare. The most consistent findings across different countries, industries, 
participants, and organizations were that diverse measures of religiosity, spirituality, and workplace 
spirituality were positively related to satisfaction, commitment, engagement, work-life balance, 
job performance, OCBs, and personal well-being and were negatively related to turnover inten- 
tions, disruptive and uncivil behaviors, and experiences of burnout and exhaustion. Surprisingly, 
causal inferences were frequent despite a heavy reliance on cross-sectional, correlational designs in 
much of the research. As a group, the studies also relied heavily on self-report measures, pointing 
to the need for greater methodological diversity going forward. 


Outcomes in qualitative studies. In many ways, findings from the 53 qualitative and mixed- 
method studies in our review were quite different from those of the quantitative studies, largely 
owing to differences in research questions. The four categories of outcome variables described 
above proved less useful here, since the qualitative studies as a whole were less focused on outcomes 
compared with the quantitative studies. Instead, they tended to examine interactions between 
various concepts without strong preconceived ideas. The most common topic areas of the qual- 
itative studies included religious identity, definitions of spirituality in the workplace, religious 
discrimination, and religious or spiritual coping at work. 


Religious and spiritual identity. The most frequent topic explored by the qualitative stud- 
ies focused on how the religious or spiritual identities of employees are expressed at work 
(Purchase et al. 2018). Several articles investigated the sometimes-conflicting strategies that peo- 
ple across different faith traditions use to resolve tensions between their work lives and their faith 
commitments. For example, Shin et al. (2022) found that Buddhist employees who experienced 
competing moral values between their work and spiritual lives compartmentalized and contextu- 
alized their work to reduce moral dissonance. Ultraorthodox Jewish women used both resistance 
and compliance strategies to engender change and to maintain membership and belonging in their 
community (Baikovich et al. 2022). Observant Catholics who were members of mystic commu- 
nities in Italy used distancing and embedding strategies to maintain membership in both their 
communities and the church (Giorgi & Palmisano 2017). Similarly, immigrant Muslim employ- 
ees in the Netherlands were aware of both constraints and opportunities in their primarily white 
workplaces and drew upon their religious identities to create agency at work (Berger et al. 2017). 

The ability to communicate one’s religious or spiritual identity is valued by workers, but such 
disclosures are often perceived to be risky in the workplace. For example, a study of Australian 
managers found that inclusive organizations—ones that employees view as safe places to disclose 
their spiritual identity—were evaluated positively by their employees and managers, whereas those 
viewed as risky for such disclosures were more likely to have employees who experience marginal- 
ization (Crossman 2015). Overall, this set of studies highlighted the importance of religious and 
spiritual identity for workers, often over and above other identities and roles. For example, Chris- 
tian impact investors prioritized their religious identity over their financial and social identity 
(Smith et al. 2022), and Quaker workers disengaged from work that conflicted with their religious 
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values (Vu & Burton 2022). Workers for whom faith is important are keenly aware of the ways 
their religious identities may fit or not with their organizational setting. 


Spirituality. Several qualitative studies investigated the topic of spirituality per se. Most com- 
monly, this subset of studies explored how spirituality was defined by diverse participants, but 
unfortunately there was not much convergence here. Participants in one study identified three 
common themes characterizing organizational spirituality (Karakas & Sarigollu 2019), while a 
content analysis of the law enforcement literature found five completely different instantiated 
definitions (Moran 2017). Yet another study identified nine “spiritual anchors” that determined 
expressions of spirituality at work (Karakas 2011). In one study where managers in South Africa 
were asked for their personal understandings of spirituality, the definitions were quite varied. At 
the same time, these managers had a quite positive view of the concept, reporting that it promoted 
a wide range of positive outcomes including individual development, teamwork, satisfaction, re- 
spect, and honesty (Honiball et al. 2014). Crossman (2015) concluded that there was a “high degree 
of eclecticism” in how participants perceived spirituality. Perhaps it is not surprising that the field 
has struggled with definitional clarity. 


Religious discrimination. Qualitative studies of religious discrimination examined questions 
ranging from how such cases are adjudicated in court (Lund Dean et al. 2015) to how those who 
are in a minority religion experience discrimination (Forstenlechner & Al-Wagqfi 2010) to the in- 
tersection between religion and gender discrimination (Koburtay et al. 2020). Due to the fairly 
disparate research questions across a relatively small number of studies in our review, it is hard to 
make generalizable conclusions about the findings. However, it is clear that issues of religious dis- 
crimination are increasingly important, as workers within organizations represent an increasing 
range of religious identities. 


Coping. Another theme in the qualitative studies included questions of how religion and spiritual- 
ity affect workers’ ability to cope with difficult situations. The findings of these studies were most 
similar to those of the quantitative studies in that religious coping was found to have a generally 
positive impact on several outcomes for workers and their organizations around the world. Reli- 
gion facilitated a positive reappraisal of hardships at work for Filipino migrant workers in Hong 
Kong, and their faith communities provided them with important social support (Nakonz & Shik 
2009). The spirituality of African American managers provided them with the self-determination 
and resiliency to transcend racial narratives in their mostly white organizations (Small 2020). The 
religious values of Ugandan nurses contributed positively to their self-care (Bakibinga et al. 2014). 
Religion provided job and personal resources for finance workers in Malaysia (Abu Bakar et al. 
2018), and Muslim women academics in Malaysia used religious coping to deal with work-family 
conflict (Achour et al. 2014). 


Other qualitative findings. Many qualitative studies did not fit into the topical categories already 
outlined. These studies looked at topics including calling; religiously motivated work ethic; the 
interactions between religion, spirituality, workplace spirituality, and leadership or management, 
grace; hope; meditation; and workplace chaplains. In contrast to the quantitative studies, findings 
from the qualitative research demonstrated fewer consistently positive associations between reli- 
gion, spirituality, and workplace spirituality and individual or organizational outcomes. Generally, 
these studies yielded more-nuanced and divergent findings. 


Religion, spirituality, and workplace spirituality as outcomes. A very small number of stud- 
ies in our review identified variables related to religion, spirituality, and workplace spirituality as 
outcomes resulting from some other process or variable rather than as the predictor in the study. 
Once again, the way that these studies defined and measured these spirituality variables was quite 
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diverse, and the variables that were identified as predictors were also wide ranging. For example, 
participants’ gender and position in their organization predicted expressions of religiousness at 
work (Daniels et al. 2022). In two studies, meditation predicted workplace spirituality scores of 
employees (Petchsawang & Duchon 2012, Petchsawang & McLean 2017). One of the rare ex- 
perimental studies in our review showed that spiritual well-being and spiritual integrity improved 
after participation in a spirituality training program (Yong et al. 2011). Another study found that 
age, church attendance, denominational strictness, and faith maturity were positively related to 
work-faith integration, while pay and organizational size were negatively related to it (Lynn et al. 
2011). This small number of studies points to a future area of research that might prove fruitful. If 
there is value in various expressions of religion and spirituality at work, what factors might predict 
their emergence? Are there ways to meaningfully develop or enhance workplace spirituality? If 
so, how could this be done most effectively? 


CHALLENGES AND PATHS FORWARD 


Our review affirms that research on religion and spirituality at work has strongly responded to 
earlier calls urging it to move beyond advocacy to science (e.g., Giacalone et al. 2005). Yet despite 
international interest, methodological diversity, generally favorable research results, and the cen- 
tral importance of the topic within the lives of most people globally, scholarship on spirituality and 
work remains on the fringes of mainstream organizational psychology and organizational behavior 
research. We suggest that four challenges have hampered progress within this domain: (4) con- 
ceptualizing (and subsequently measuring) core constructs, (b) finding coherence amid theoretical 
diversity, (c) integrating multiple levels of analysis and explanation, and (d) effectively navigating 
religion and spirituality in workplace practice. We address each of these challenges next, high- 
lighting some paths forward in research (Table 2) and practice (Table 3) that could help this 
scholarly domain flourish. 


Challenge 1: Conceptualizing Spirituality, Religion, and Workplace Spirituality 


Most articles in our review included an obligatory disclaimer acknowledging the lack of consen- 
sus on how religion, spirituality, and workplace spirituality are defined. Quantitative correlational 
studies, which dominated our set of articles, are top down by nature; researchers must start with 
a clear definition of the construct of interest, then measure it in a way that reflects that definition. 
The conclusions that can be drawn from research using that measure flow from the starting-point 
conceptualization. Therefore, the clarity of definitions and their ability to differentiate constructs 
within the nomological network are crucial. Furthermore, within a body of research, shared un- 
derstandings help facilitate a more focused path forward for ongoing research, with results more 
likely to replicate and generalize than is possible when diverse definitions abound. Within re- 
search on religion, spirituality, and workplace spirituality, we see some progress but also concern 
regarding how the core constructs are defined and investigated. 


Increasing definitional convergence. One sign of progress is the increasing convergence among 
workplace spirituality scholars on a shared definition of the construct. In their review, Houghton 
et al. (2016, p. 181) concluded that “despite earlier concerns about multiple definitions and an 
unfocused construct. . . , definitions of workplace spirituality have coalesced around the concepts 
of inner life, meaningful work, and a sense of community resulting in a relatively widely accepted 
implied definition of the construct.” We agree with this characterization within the bounds of the 
workplace spirituality literature, but again, articles adopting a workplace spirituality perspective 
constituted only slightly more than one-third (37%) of those in our review. As noted above, most of 
the articles adopting a workplace spirituality perspective use Ashmos & Duchon’s (2000) definition 
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Table 2 Directions for future research 


Research domain Recommendation 
Conceptualizing spirituality, Research predictive validity of workplace spirituality instruments, especially incremental validity 
religion, and workplace of each dimension beyond other dimensions and beyond related but nonspiritual variables. 
spirituality 
Levels of analysis and Research using multilevel methods to account for, e.g., individual, job, organizational, and 
explanation societal levels. 


Orient research questions to an integrative multilevel framework and multilevel interdisciplinary 
paradigm. 


Frame questions and present results using a nonreductive levels-of-explanation view recognizing 
multiple, potentially complementary ways of knowing. 


Religion/spirituality/workplace | Research factors that predict various expressions of religion and spirituality at work. 


spirituality as an outcome Identify ways to meaningfully develop or enhance workplace spirituality most effectively. 
Research antecedents of religious/spiritual well-being at work. 
Meaning systems as an Tap the integrative potential of meaning systems by making explicit the meaning-related aspects 
integrative framework of work. 


Investigate how particular content of meaning systems, translated into personal beliefs, may 
influence career choice and development and one’s sense of work as meaningful. 


Explore how religious/spiritual meaning-making processes may assist in coping with workplace 
stress, strain, and burnout. 


Explore how alignment between a religious/spiritual meaning system and daily experience of 
work predicts positive and/or negative outcomes. 


Religious discrimination Research a range of religious identities affected by religious discrimination. 


Explore impact of religious discrimination at work on occupational health and well-being. 


Workplace practice Investigate impact of secular versus inclusive approaches to religion and spirituality within 
organizations. 


Compare impact of four levels of religious/spiritual engagement on individual and organizational 


outcomes. 


or a similar version of it, and most also use a scale that measures the three dimensions or related 
variants. This trend supports greater coherence than was evident in earlier stages of the literature 
characterized by a more diffuse multiplicity of definitions (e.g., Freshman 1999). 


What is unique, and what is spiritual, about workplace spirituality? However, a fair critique 
of this three-dimension definition might raise two questions: What makes workplace spirituality 
unique, and what makes it spiritual? The question of how workplace spirituality is unique recog- 
nizes that two of the three dimensions overlap almost completely with well-established constructs 
that have their own literatures. Meaningful work has attracted the attention of a community of 
scholars who gather for their own conferences, have published their own handbooks (Yeoman 
et al. 2019), and have developed an array of measurement scales to assess the construct (e.g., Lips- 
Wiersma & Wright 2012, Steger et al. 2012). Research on a sense of community, too, has yielded 
active (albeit less abundant) research apart from workplace spirituality (e.g., Burroughs & Eby 
1998). 

The question of what makes workplace spirituality spiritual recognizes that the most fre- 
quen 
spiritual” content. Ashmos & Duchon’s (2000) Meaning at Work subscale (and that of Milliman 
et al. 2003, which uses the same items) includes only one item that references anything related 
to the sacred (“My spirit is energized by my work”); neither the Conditions for Community 
subscale (Ashmos & Duchon 2000) nor the Sense of Community subscale (Milliman et al. 2003) 
includes any. Certainly, it is possible to experience meaningfulness and connectedness without 
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Table 3 Levels of organizational engagement with religion and spirituality* 


Engagement level Practice approach 


Compliance Understand relevant laws regarding religious/spiritual discrimination, harassment, or 
accommodation. 


Provide manager and employee training on behaviors to pursue and avoid. 


Normalization Allow for or encourage faith-based employee resource groups, where employees can gather with 
others who share similar values and beliefs. 


Address religion/spirituality as part of diversity, equity, and inclusion efforts. 


Utilization Ensure managers have a high degree of religious/spiritual literacy, including awareness of diverse 
religious/spiritual viewpoints represented among employees. 


Identify and address potential gaps between employee and organizational values. 


Maximization Harness the religious/spiritual values of leaders and employees to maximize organizational 
performance. 


Ensure that diverse religious/spiritual ideals and practices are invited and valued. 


The table summarizes Bennett’s (2008) four levels of organizational engagement with religion and spirituality. 


an accompanying sense of sacredness or transcendence. These are powerful experiences and 
valuable contributors to eudaemonic well-being (e.g., Bailey et al. 2019, Garrett et al. 2017), 
but framing them as defining characteristics of spirituality requires broadening the scope of the 
term’s meaning beyond how it is usually understood outside of workplace spirituality research. 

That leaves the inner life dimension, which is the most distinctive element of workplace spiri- 
tuality. Ashmos & Duchon’s (2000) description of inner life referenced the soul, divine power, and 
the spirit (rather than only the mind); such ideas convey an orientation to the sacred, the defin- 
ing characteristic of spirituality within the psychology of religion and spirituality (Harris et al. 
2018). Unfortunately, some workplace spirituality studies downplay or even exclude the inner life 
dimension in their measurement approach. In constructing their commonly used workplace spiri- 
tuality scale, Milliman et al. (2003, p. 428) replaced the inner life dimension with “alignment with 
organizational values,” noting: “We did not focus on the transcendent aspect of workplace spiri- 
tuality because we believe it is more likely to impact an individual’s personal life.” Only 2 of the 
instrument’s 21 items refer to the sacred (both referencing “spirit”). Several studies within our 
review used multidimensional instruments but reported only the total score. Even when using an 
instrument that includes content related to the sacred, this practice obfuscates the sacred element 
of the construct, because participants can respond in a way that generates a higher-than-average 
total score even while scoring low on the inner life items. Some studies administered only one 
or two subscales, excluding inner life, yet interpret the resulting scores as an index of workplace 
spirituality, another practice that muddies the conceptual waters. 

A plausible counterpoint to the uniqueness critique is the possibility that workplace spirituality 
itself may not be psychologically unique but that, instead, its uniqueness lies in how it combines its 
various components (Moon et al. 2023). Nevertheless, our view is that the advantages of a shared 
conceptualization currently serve as a smokescreen for lingering construct clarity concerns.|Of 
course, this is not only a conceptual matter but also an empirical one. The incremental validity 
of scores on multidimensional workplace spirituality instruments has yet to be carefully explored. 
Of great value would be research that examines the extent to which each workplace spirituality 
dimension predicts variance in outcomes beyond the other dimensions but also beyond measures 
of related but nonspiritual variables. 


The relationship between spirituality and religion. In the early stages of research on spiritu- 
ality and work, some scholars (e.g., Cavanagh 1999, Mitroff & Denton 1999) argued that religion 
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Spirituality 
(search for or relationship 
with the sacred) 


Workplace spirituality 
1. Inner life yo 
2. Meaningful work 


3. Community 


Religiousness 
(culturally sanctioned 

ritual, institutional, or 
codified spirituality) 


Figure 3 


Visual representation of the conceptual overlap between workplace spirituality (green), spirituality (b/we), and 
religiousness (orange). The overlap between workplace spirituality and spirituality (which also includes some 
area of religiousness) is outlined in white; from workplace spirituality, only the inner life dimension occupies 
the area of overlap. 


(Hicks 2003, p. 48). Such polarized views of religion and spirituality 
confound description with evaluation, framing religion (either explicitly or by implication) as bad 
and spirituality as good (Zinnbauer & Pargament 2005). 


for a visual depiction of the conceptual overlap of spirituality, reli- 
gion, and workplace spirituality, see Figure 3). 


ates; Lipka & Gecewicz 2017). 


(Hill et al. 2013). 


(Hicks 2003). The potential exists for 
some religious practices to conflict with social, legal, and ethical foundations of organizational 
practice (Nadesan 1999). However, in countries such as the United States, religion is afforded 
specific legal protection at work (Bennett 2008). To us, the question is not whether religion is 
welcome at the workplace (and thus is a worthy topic of study), but rather which ways of inviting 
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religious meaning-making are helpful or harmful in diverse organizations within a pluralistic so- 
ciety. Most studies within our review investigate spirituality in a manner that transcends religious 
or nonreligious identities. There is value in this strategy, but so too is there value in the increasing 
number of articles that take a highly contextualized approach by studying, for example, Islamic 
personal religiosity and work ethic (e.g., Achour et al. 2019, Ahmed et al. 2019), Christian faith 
and work integration strategies (Lynn et al. 2009, Miller et al. 2019), Hindu religious involvement 
and work-family balance (Patel & Cunningham 2012), Buddhist business ethics (Ng 2022), or 
differences in career motives across adherents of diverse Jewish faith traditions (Sharabi & Polin 
2020). 


Challenge 2: Coherence amid Theoretical Diversity 


The early literature on workplace spirituality was criticized for its lack of a sound theoretical 
base; some authors seemingly promoted a cause rather than contributing to science, and many 
overlooked connections to related empirical literatures (Giacalone & Jurkiewicz 2003). Unfortu- 
nately, a nontrivial proportion of articles in our review—22% of the total—continue to address 
research questions in a manner apparently unguided by theory. Old habits die hard. Yet our re- 
view also revealed signs of a turning tide. As noted above, most articles in our final set do sensibly 
incorporate theory, with a wide array of theories represented. 


Diverse theories, no dominant paradigm. In many ways, theoretical diversity is a strength, re- 
flecting an intellectually rich marketplace of varied perspectives spanning different disciplines 
and regions. Many articles (52%) used well-known organizational behavior (or similar) theories 
to investigate the role and function of religion and spirituality at work. Nine studies, for example, 
used conservation of resources theory (e.g., Bickerton et al. 2014), and eight used job demands- 
resources theory (e.g., Abualigah et al. 2021). These studies examined spirituality as a personal 
resource that enhances work engagement, improves well-being, and/or helps workers cope ef- 
fectively with challenging work concerns. Six other studies used self-determination theory (e.g., 
Gatling et al. 2016), hypothesizing that the core needs proposed by the theory (autonomy, com- 
petence, and relatedness) motivate workers to pursue or express spirituality at work. Other studies 
borrowed from person—organization fit theory, terror management theory, social information pro- 
cessing theory, attachment theory, and others. An advantage of drawing from established theories 
within the discipline’s mainstream is that doing so builds bridges to the existing knowledge base. 

Fewer than one-fifth (18%) of articles in our review used theories unique to research on reli- 
gion, spirituality, and workplace spirituality. Many of them presented new workplace spirituality 
theories (e.g., interfaith and religious diversity and inclusion model; Burrell & Rahim 2018) or 
theories from the psychology of religion and spirituality that have been tested within the work- 
place in only a few studies (e.g., sanctification of work; Hall et al. 2012). An exception is spiritual 
leadership theory, one of the clearest examples of programmatic work within workplace spiritu- 
ality (Fry et al. 2017). We identified 21 articles that investigated or applied spiritual leadership 
theory—8% of our final set. The theory proposes that a clear vision and the moral values of faith, 
hope, and love are instilled in the workplace by an authentic leader with a vibrant spiritual life. The 
values of hope and faith spur leader and team effort toward organizational goals. Altruistic love 
fosters ethical and kind behavior among workers, as well as a sense of membership. A compelling 
vision supports a calling and meaningfulness with respect to the work. Finally, a sense of calling 
and membership together lead to organizational commitment, productivity, and life satisfaction. 

Many of the myriad theories within the literature are best described as midlevel theories, or 
mini-models—that is, theories addressing relatively circumscribed phenomena, mostly indepen- 
dent of other mini-models within the same domain. A proliferation of this type of theory without a 
dominant paradigm is to be expected in a young discipline. The downside is that ongoing research 
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is vulnerable to unfolding in a disorganized and haphazard manner, with many perspectives vying 
for scholarly attention and limited resources. 


Meaning systems as an integrative framework. Meaning systems, psychologically speaking, 
are mental processes that help people live with relative continuity, self-regulating their beliefs, 
feelings, and actions (Paloutzian & Park 2013). Within the broader psychology of religion and 
spirituality, a meaning systems approach has been proposed as an integrative framework useful 
for connecting the wide array of processes that people use to answer big-picture questions in life 
(Silberman 2005). Meaning systems are what people rely on to perceive stimuli; organize their be- 
havior; understand themselves, others, and relationships; recall their past; and plan for their future. 
A meaning systems approach can be applied to understand how any worldview operates, regard- 
less of its religious/spiritual content or lack thereof, but religious or spiritual meaning systems are 
in some respects unique. According to Paloutzian & Park (2013, p. 12): 


As highly culturally elaborated systems, they are visible and distinctive when viewed cross-culturally 
and, at the same time, predictable in their ability to respond to cross-culturally recurrent matters of 
human concern. Given their versatility, religious/spiritual perspectives may be particularly capable of 
adapting to meet some of these demands, such as those for coherence, control, uncertainty reduction, 
and existential answers. 


A meaning systems approach is integrative in the sense that it can inform the full scope of human 
experience, from beliefs and motivations to cognitive processing, coping strategies, and behaviors. 

Researchers exploring religion, spirituality, and work can harness the integrative potential of 
meaning systems by making explicit the meaning-related aspects of their work (Hill et al. 2013). 
Park (2012) outlined implications of religious and spiritual meaning systems for career choice and 
development, behavior on the job, work-related stress and coping, and work-related well-being. 
Her meaning-making model suggests that there are particular advantages when people perceive 
an alignment between their global meaning frameworks and their daily experience of meaning 
within their jobs. The greater the alignment is, theoretically, the better equipped people are to 
deal with the daily hassles and larger stressors of working life, and the greater their sense of well- 
being and satisfaction. Indeed, our thematic findings from this review can be framed in terms of 
their linkages to a meaning systems approach. 

A meaning systems approach, in addition to its integrative potential, points to new research 
directions. For example, religious meaning systems in particular are informed by shared, codi- 
fied, culturally sanctioned belief systems. This offers researchers a relatively clear starting point 
for investigating how the particular content of a meaning system, translated into personal beliefs, 
may influence career choice and development and one’s sense of work as meaningful. Similarly, a 
large body of research has emerged on how religious or spiritual meaning-making processes assist 
in recovery from traumatic and stressful life events (Park 2010); extending this work to research 
on workplace stress, strain, and burnout offers a promising path forward. In both cases, the key 
question is the extent to which alignment between a religious and/or spiritual meaning system and 
one’s daily experience of work predicts increases in positive outcomes (e.g., engagement, meaning- 
fulness, satisfaction, performance, spiritual well-being) and decreases in negative outcomes (e.g., 
stress, strain, turnover). 


Challenge 3: Levels of Analysis and Explanation 


The function of religion and spirituality at work is a relevant topic across multiple levels of 
analysis—individual, team, job, organization, culture, and so forth. This fact is widely acknowl- 
edged and reinforced throughout the literature, yet researchers overwhelmingly examine only the 
individual level (94% of studies in our review). While that is perhaps understandable, given that 
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An integrative multilevel framework. A third, more comprehensive framework explicitly adopts 
a meaning systems approach in mapping relationships across four levels of analysis: individual, 


job, organizational, and societal. This approach is derived from the “integrative multilevel frame- 
work” of factors associated with meaningful work (Lysova et al. 2019). Originally, the framework 
was intended to organize diverse mini-models rather than serve as a theory per se, pulling to- 
gether factors known to contribute to workers’ experiences of meaningful work and to explore 
how these factors interact. 


meaningful work as the 
outcome variable. The resulting adapted integrative multilevel framework (Figure 4) suggests 
that, to harness workers’ religious or spiritual meaning systems in ways that foster meaningful- 
ness, organizations should establish an environment marked by (4) well-designed, good-fitting, 
high-quality jobs that invite workers to job-craft (i.e., individual- and job-level factors); (b) facili- 
tative leaders, cultures, policies, practices, and relationships (i.e., organizational-level factors); and 
(c) access to decent work (work that is productive, fair, secure, and dignified; i.e., societal-level 
factors). Notably, the framework emphasizes that the proposed factors do not operate in isolation 
but rather interact across levels in complex and multifaceted ways. 


Levels of explanation. Another way to think about meanings on different levels requires dis- 


tinguishing between psychological accounts of religious or spiritual meaning systems on the one 
hand and philosophical accounts of authentic or real meaning on the other. At times, this issue is 
an elephant in the room. Given that this article is published in a scientific journal, its psychological 
perspective is rooted in methodological naturalism, which is neutral with respect to religious or 
spiritual truth claims. We raise this issue partly in recognition of calls by some workplace spiritual- 
ity scholars for research that adopts broader ontological and epistemological assumptions than are 
conventionally held within organizational behavior and organizational psychology (e.g., Tackney 
et al. 2017). We advocate instead for a nonreductive levels-of-explanation view that recognizes 
multiple, potentially complementary ways of knowing. Within this perspective, psychological ex- 
planations are valid but acknowledged to be noncomprehensive. Such a view undergirds what 
Emmons & Paloutzian (2003) introduced as a “multilevel interdisciplinary paradigm,” which en- 
courages researchers to engage questions at different levels of analysis within psychology and 
to compare and integrate their findings across disciplines as well. This paradigm offers great 
promise as research on religion, spirituality, and the workplace works to build a more thorough 
understanding of the domain. 
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Organizational-level factors 


Leadership (especially 
spiritual leadership) 


Access to decent work Organizational 
culture (autonomy, 


collective learning, 
Cultural norms (values for adaptability, mission) 
meaningful work, R/S salience) 


Social context at work 
(support, positive 
social-moral climate) 


Organizational policies 
and practices (utilization 
or maximization of R/S 
meaning systems, CSR) 


Individual-level factors 


Meaningful work 


Personal narratives 
(meaning-making 
processes, sanctification) 


Meaningfulness at work 


Characteristic adaptations Meaningfulness in work 
(beliefs, goals, values, calling, 


strengths/virtues, job crafting) 


Dispositional signatures 
(interests, abilities, 
personality traits) 


Type, quality, and amount of work 
(e.g., decent work) 


Job design 
(autonomy, skill variety, task identity 
and significance; relationships; proximity 
to beneficiaries, social fit) 


Figure 4 


An integrative multilevel framework of factors fostering meaningful work and the integration of religious/spiritual meaning systems 
and work. Abbreviations: CSR, corporate social responsibility; R/S, religion/spirituality. Figure adapted from Dik & Alayan (2023) 
(CC BY 4.0), which is itself adapted from Lysova et al. (2019). 


Challenge 4: Navigating Religion and Spirituality in Workplace Practice 


respects all beliefs (Ecklund et al. 2024). The secular approach aims for what Bennett (2008) refers 


to as the “compliance” level of engagement, concerned mainly with ensuring that the organization 


does not run afoul of any laws addressing religious discrimination, harassment, or accommoda- 
tion. Compliance is focused on understanding regulations and providing training to managers and 
employees about how to avoid problematic behavior. Such training is typically offered through hu- 
man resource departments, and diversity training is an obvious mechanism through which issues 
of religious discrimination could be addressed. However, many employees report that their expe- 
riences of diversity training do not include any discussion of religious diversity (Schneider et al. 
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2022). That may change as the number of religious discrimination cases in US and European 
courts rises (Lund Dean et al. 2015, Schneider et al. 2022) and as a oriented organiza- 


tions seek to avoid tl 


engagement, all of which are 


consistent with a more Eee approach to sigon and spirituality in the workplace. These 
levels—normalization, utilization, and maximization—are sequenced to be increasingly affirming 
of spiritual or religious expression at work. Organizations at the normalization level have made 
religious and spiritual expression a normal part of the workplace, one of many identity character- 
istics that are important to employees and therefore an appropriate topic of discussion at work. 
Organizations at the normalization level may allow for or even encourage faith-based employee 
resource groups (ERGs), where employees can gather with others who share similar values and 
beliefs (Chung et al. 2022). Diversity, equity, and inclusion efforts at these organizations are likely 
to address topics of religion and spirituality. 

Organizations at the utilization level of engagement focus on areas where religious or spiritual 
diversity can have the most significant impact. For example, Bennett (2008) identified employee 
management as an important area for organizational utilization. Managers in these organizations 
must have a high degree of spiritual and religious literacy. They must be aware of the different 
religious and spiritual viewpoints represented among employees, and they must be able to address 
potential gaps between employee and organizational values. Finally, maximization organizations 
are concerned with harnessing the religious and spiritual values of their leaders and employees to 
maximize organizational performance. Bennett (2008) suggests that maximization organizations 
are uncommon and that organizations which do draw specifically on the spiritual values of a small 
number of leaders may inadvertently overlook or undervalue a range of diverse religious ideals 
and practices. This raises an important practical question: How can organizations create a work- 
place culture that is inclusive and respectful of all religious and spiritual perspectives, while also 


maintaining a neutral stance on religion? 


(Grim € & sansa 202 21). A growing ine 


of organizations siport ithe aged ERGs—including some for atheist and agnostic workers—in 
an effort to create space for workers to explicitly engage their religious or spiritual identities in 
the workplace. This is an area where the practice is ahead of the research, although initial research 
exploring the impact of these groups on individual employees and their organizations is promising 
(Daniels et al. 2023). 


CONCLUSION 


In many areas of organizational psychology and organizational behavior, there is a disconnect or 
delay between academic research and organizational practice. This is clearly the case for research 
and practice related to religion and spirituality at work. Now in the third decade since its rise in 
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the 1990s, research on religion and spirituality in the workplace is still trying to shake some bad 
habits, but it is becoming increasingly sophisticated, global, and theory-informed. The field has 
heeded the call to move from advocacy to science. Evidence reveals that, ordinarily, employees who 
integrate or express their religious and spiritual meaning systems within the work role tend to be 
highly satisfied, committed, engaged, and likely to experience work-life balance. They also cope 
effectively with challenges, are strong performers and valued organizational citizens, and are less 
likely to wish to leave their organizations or to engage in problem behaviors. Although diversity 
in conceptualization and expression remains a challenge, leaders who are effective at instilling an 
environment of faith, hope, and love alongside a compelling vision within the workplace are likely 
to evoke positive outcomes via a sense of calling and meaningfulness. 

Even so, in this literature, the science-practice disconnect may still run in the other direc- 
tion. Many organizations have implemented policies and practices that address the spiritual and 
religious identities of employees without having much evidence on the effects of these practices. 
This may be because the scholarship is still struggling with definitions or theoretical coherence, 
or it may be because the research focus on understanding individuals is proving a poor guide for 
organizational-level intervention. Whatever the reason, research in this area has significant poten- 
tial to influence workers and organizations in meaningful ways, fostering integrated (rather than 
segmented) lives and giving rise to personal and organizational well-being. 
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